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names are the origin of language, and hence that language, 
with all the refinements that have attended its growth, has 
sprung from nouns, may readily be admitted. 

Sir James Mackintosh says, that " Home Tooke's is a won- 
derful work ; but the great merit is the original thought." 
The original thought attributed to that " wonderful work " does 
not belong to it. The real merit and peculiarity of the work, 
consist in the illustration of an old theory by a process of in- 
duction, and forcing every thing to bend to that theory. Ev- 
ery word, in its origin, says the author, is a noun. The par- 
ticles are abbreviations ; the verb is a noun and "something 
more " ; but here he leaves the matter, and tells us not what 
that something more is. Though he rejects the common no- 
menclatures, both of practical and philosophical grammarians, 
he is obliged to resort to classification, and to speak of abbre- 
viations instead of particles, and of another class of words not 
only as adjectives, but as potential passive and potential active 
adjectives. 

But we must return from our wanderings to Mr. Richard- 
son, and conclude with the expression of our conviction, that 
whoever examines his Dictionary, even to the small extent that 
we have done, will find it entitled to all the praise we have 
bestowed upon it. 



5. — A Greek Grammar for the Use of Learners, by E. A. 
Sophocles, A. M. Hartford : H. Huntington, Jr. 
New York : F. J. Huntington & Co. 1838. 

This is a very compact, thorough, and logical grammar ; 
wanting neither in method, proportion of parts, nor copiousness 
of detail. The author is a modern Greek, who has lived a 
number of years in this country, has been a successful teacher, 
and now resides at New Haven. So far as we can see, he 
possesses a complete mastery of English, which is especially 
shown in his translations of examples under his rules of syntax. 
In these there is a raciness and clearness of expression, which 
give proof, that both the English and ancient Greek are clothed 
with their full power and life in his mind. Mr. Sophocles is 
quite unlike many of his countrymen in his appreciation of the 
labors of modern European scholars. He does full justice to 
Matthioe and Buttmann ; and may, in truth, we think, be said 
to have written his Grammar, with a due knowledge of the state 
of Greek learning at the present day. His candor and love of 
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truth appear remarkably in what he says of pronunciation, 
upon pages 22, 23 ; where he ascribes, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the modern Greeks, to the letter r\ the sound of ey in 
they, and to v that of the French u. In short, we find nothing, 
or almost nothing, in his views, or mode of stating them, which 
seems foreign, or can be referred to a narrow and prejudiced 
way of contemplating Greek grammar. 

The innumerable references, throughout this Grammar, to 
laws and rules previously made known, not only deserve praise 
on account of their compactness and method, but will prove of 
great assistance to a thorough student, who is desirous to have, 
with the facts of grammar, their reasons and accordance with 
other facts, as far as they can be given. We are struck, for 
instance, with the references to the laws of euphony, which 
are elegantly stated at the beginning of the work. When the 
author has occasion to mention oniiaw future of anivSa, it is 
only necessary for him to refer back to these laws, in order to 
make it plain, that this form, instead of being anomalous, as we 
are carefully assured in some school grammars, is in the high- 
est degree regular, being but an example of obedience to a law 
that controlled the language. 

Among the improvements in this Grammar, we notice lists of 
second aorists, active and passive, and of second perfects. It 
is well known that these forms of the verb are few in number, 
and that the second aorist active, especially, belongs almost ex- 
clusively to anomalous verbs ; so that the usual rules for its 
formation are inapplicable and useless. We should think it 
well, if other lists of a similar nature were to find their way 
into elementary books ; for instance, one of nouns which actu- 
ally follow the Attic form of the second declension, and one of 
verbs, other than those in ijo), which take the so-called Attic 
form of the future. The advantage of such lists consists in 
showing the student the limited use of certain forms, that he 
may not conceive of them as being equally general with others, 
of which the examples are innumerable. 

The list of anomalous verbs in this Grammar is truly excellent. 
Through love of severe system, Mr. Sophocles has referred to 
this list, those verbs, {upi, elfu, 'Irj^ii, etc.,) which are usually 
placed by themselves, after the ordinary paradigms. This is 
rather an advantage in the hands of a faithful teacher, who will 
take pains to let his scholars know, that the anomalous verbs 
are one of the most important titles in Greek grammar. 

We have gone through the Syntax (which occupies a hun- 
dred pages, or more than one third of the Grammar,) with great 
pleasure. The rules are stated with precision, and the exam- 
ples are from the authors of the classic age, — many of them 
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from the dramatic poets, — and apparently of the author's own 
selection. A little more minuteness in unfolding the doctrine 
of the modes would perhaps have been desirable. 

There are a few things, which we hope Mr. Sophocles will 
alter in a second edition. On page 2, instead of the sneer at 
" some modern philologists, who imagine they discover the di- 
gamma at the beginning of almost every Homeric word begin- 
ning with a vowel," it would have been well, to give a list of 
those few words, which nearly all sober scholars of any emi- 
nence unite in regarding, as having originally been sounded 
with the digamma in the Homeric dialect. On page 35, the 
author says, " It is not necessary to manufacture yvratS for the 
sake of yvvaixog." We wish that he had explained what other 
form in the nominative is presupposed by the existing oblique 
cases, rather than this, which he condemns and Buttmann 
favors. On page 47, it would have been desirable to state, 
what adjectives in -og are of two endings ; and what license the 
poets allow themselves herein. Under the verb, the first per- 
son of the plural in the active uniformly appears in the dual 
also. We like the old plan better of giving no first person 
dual, and of explaining the subject in the syntax. We regret 
also, that in the paradigms the dual follows the plural ; not, 
indeed, on account of any principle involved in the position of 
the two numbers, but because Mr. Sophocles thus opposes the 
prejudices of teachers in favor of the old jingle, which they 
have heard in their boyhood. 

On the whole we heartily recommend this Grammar, as like- 
ly to make thorough and intelligent Greek scholars, and, in- 
deed, to bring about a new era in the acquisition of this lan- 
guage. 



6. — An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, in Four Parts, 
containing a Systematic and Comprehensive Exposition 
of the Theory, and the more important Practical Prob- 
lems, with Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomical Tables. 
Designed for Use as a Text-hook in Colleges and 
Academies. By William A. Norton, late Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. New York : Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 8vo. pp.485. 

This treatise is well adapted to the student who wishes to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of Practical Astronomy ; who 
would not be contented with a merely popular work, and yet 



